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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1831. 





OUR CHANGE OF PRICE. 





A memper of the Society of Friends, who called the other day at 
the office of this paper, expressed his regret, that in writing the 
announcement of the change of price, we had not eulogized those 
who should hereafter take it in, instead of reprobating such as 
should remain insensible to the claims of our Penny. We acknow- 
ledge that this would have been a more Christian proceeding, and 
that the suggestion is worthy of the mild and by no means unsuc- 
cessful community from which it emanates. 
consider the provocation. 


But we beg him to 
We know what we have in store for the 
buyers of the Tatler, how much enjoyment, how much novelty, how 
many slices of relishing criticism for their breakfast, what accounts 
of new books and old pictures, of music, of exhibitions, of thea- 
tres, of thousands of matters going forward, and thousands gone by, 
and when we consider that any man (if such a man there be) can 
be aware of all this, and yet withhold his four farthings,—can say, 
— Knowledge is good, Instruction and Amusement are good, 
Jones’s book is good, Nature, Truth, Love, Wit, Humanity, Merri- 
ment, and Madame Pasta are good, but a Penny is better,—we beg 
leave to know what we are to think of him, or how he is to be suf- 
ficiently warned against his error, 
not care for. 


Let us consider what he does 


He does not care for books, 

He does not care for pictures, ‘ 

He does not care for music. 

He does not care for theatres, 

He does not care for exhibitions. 

He does not care for the whale. 

He does not care for Master Regondi, 

He does not care for advertisements. 

He does not care for jokes. 

He does not care for the most pathetic stories, | 

He does not care for Shakspeare. 

He does not care for Raphael or Titian. 

He does not care for Mozart. 

He does not care for his boots. 

He does not care for a good hat. 

He does not care for the Press. 

He does not care for Reform, and consequently not for the King. 

He does not care for Miss Inverarity. 

He does not care for anybody. 

He does not care for his wife (or he would take in the Tuéler on 
purpose for her). 

He does not care for his breakfast (except grossly). 

He does not care for his reputation. 

He does not care what the servants think of him. 

He does not care for Paganini. 

He does not care for the Irish. 

He does not care for the French. 

He does not care for the Poles. 

He does not care for posterity. 

He does not care for Chaucer. 

He has no care, prospective or retrospective. 

He does not care for his face (the expression of which is modified 
by what is in him). 

He does not care to begin his day in good temper. 

He does not care for the opinion of all the readers of the Taéler. 





| 
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He does not care for his pounds and eleven-pences (for being 
penny-wise, he is all the rest foolish). 

He does not care for a cigar, nor a cup of coffee, nor his bottle, 
nor his chat, nor his friend, nor his mistress, nor his muffin 
(for how can he truly relish any of these things, if his taste be 
always infected with the copper twang of his penny ?) 

Therefore he will soon not be able to have a muffin ; for a muffin 
costs a penny, and with what face can he buy a muffin, and refuse 
to buy a Tatler ? 

Hence, having no muffin, and beginning, for want of ideas, to 
think that he wants nothing hot or comfortable, he will soon have 
no fire in his room, nay, not in his kitchen; thus realizing the 
melancholy description of the poet,— 


‘ A penny saved is a penny got :’ 
‘Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he, 
Till it hath quench’d his fire, and banished his pot.’ 


The inevitable conclusion is, that his servants and friends will all 
leave him: the dog whom he quartered on the butcher’s next door, 
will leave him: even the old woman, who nursed his father, will 
not stay: he will die of inanition, in a cold room, on a bed that 
has not been made for the last six months, holding a prospectus of 
the Tuéler in one hand, and a penny in the other; and the Coroner’s 
inquest, after refusing to ‘ sit’ on him (on account of the horrible 
sharpness of his bones) will bring in a verdict of * Died for want of 
reading the penny journal.’ 

We say without hesitation the ‘ penny journal,’ for though there 
are minds of an aspiring order, who think there is no dignity of 
charge under eight farthings, and are in alarm for the respectability 
of a paper which costs but four, we own we cannot attain to the 
height of their conclusions, especially when we reflect that the 
greatest fortunes are made up of pence,—that if our journal were 
published quarterly and charged so many shillings, the sum would 
only amount to so many fractions a day,—and finally, that the 
loftiest people in the land consent to help themselves out of 
these our very pence, and to have their names in the pension-list as 
receiving so many thousands of pounds, ‘ nineteen shillings, and 
fourpence halfpenny.’ 

Having thus disposed of the unhappy individual who declines 
taking us in, let us see what sort of taste is exhibited, and what 
pleasures must be enjoyed by him who shall do the reverse,—who 
shall add himself to the list of our subscribers. 


Imprimis, he cares for everything which the other does not care 
for. 

He is a good fellow. 

He takes an interest in all that concerns humanity. 

He loves all that is loveable. 

He hates tyranny, hypocrisy, bigotry, cruelty, stinginess, absen- 
tees, a bad breakfast, and the boroughmongers. 

He does not despise a penny, but he is not a slave to it. 

His friends like him. 

He can be serious, and yet can laugh heartily. 

IIe says to a man fresh from the country, ‘ Good God! 
don’t you take in the Tatler ?” 

He makes a point of getting us two subscribers. (This is one of 
his most engaging qualities.) 

When he eats a bun, he says, ‘ Who would think that a Tatler 
does no more ?” 


What 


He thinks, with the greatest genius of the age, that it is wise to 
begin the day with a few pleasant thoughts ; (such, for exam- 
ple, as are to be found in this paper.) 
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He is of opinion, that the idle man is the less uncomfortable for 
such a beginning; that women look handsomer for it; that the 
uneasy are encouraged by it ; the gay get reflection by it; and 
the man of business goes to his duties the more cheerfully 
for it. 6 

He shews this passage to everybody he meets with. 

He puts a Tatler now and then in his pocket. 

He thinks there are but two things that warrant a man’s being 
out of temper,—a defeat of liberty, or the paper’s not being 
ready for him at breakfast. 

He highly approves all we have said in this article. 


ST 


EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION.—No. I. 











Ir is curious what little notice this Exhibition has attracted from | 
critical pens; yet it is well worth their attention. Wherever the | 
divine names of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, &c. are to be found, 
glowing in their glorious colours, there the walls of the place be- 
come sacred, and pilgrimages should be made and recorded. It 
does not signify whether the very best productions of those great 
masters are there: it is enough if their undoubted hands have been 
upon the canvas. To our minds, not the least interesting reflection 
in looking at a gallery of fine pictures, is the consciousness that the 
great painters who produced them have been at work on those very 
substances before us,—have stood before them, have thought, felt, 
and conversed before them; in short, have spent a part of their 
precious existence in creating and contemplating them, and thus 
have left part of their own souls to be present with us. We pro- 
pose to go over the whole of the present Exhibition, noticing what 
interests us most ; and perhaps as love will induce us to linger over 
the treatment or history of some of the subjects more than we can 
reckon upon, we shall have occasion to write divers comparatively 
short articles, instead of one or two long ones; for which reason 
we have commenced with numbering them. Our object will be to 
furnish a sort of catalogue raisonnée, or companion to the pictures, 
in case the reader should chuse to take us with him, when we have 
gone through our list. 

And first of the first. It is a picture by’Domenicurno, a St Agnes 
with her Lamb. After what we have said of the old masters, it is 


not to be supposed that any objection we may make to a work of | 
their’s, are made in an irreverent spirit ; but sometimes one objects | 


strongly out of one’s very love. We own we cannot like this pic- 
ture by Domenichino. St Agnes is standing looking towards heaven 
in an attitude of prayer, and an infant is playing with her lamb. So 
far all is well and simple, and there is no affectation in her look ; 
but she is terribly fat for a young saint ; her face wants refinement ; 
and the face of the child is positively plain and even disagreeable : 
its expression wants goodness. Are the two figures portraits ? We 
incline to think so. If the painter, however, should be exone- 
rated so far, he is still to answer for the character of the drapery, 
which is illegitimate and fluttering, very unlike a solid master. 
Perhaps he wished to counteract the weight of his saint's person. 

No. 2. Cupid, stung by a Bee in his finger, complains to Venus. 
Cana1act.—The colour of this picture is all gone, and has left it in 
a state in which it is impossible, perhaps, to make a correct judg- 
ment of the expression ; otherwise we should pronounce the Venus 
and Cupid to be no Venus and Cupid at all, but a good bed-gowny 
sort of half-naked figure, dandling a little illegitimate son, before 
she gets up. The face, as seen at present, is bad. 

3. Portrait of Alonzo d’Ercilla, author of the Araucana. Moront. 
This is the Spanish Captain and Poet, who wrote an epic upon his 
military adventures in South America. His face is hardly good 
enough for an epic poet; it has a pinched bigoted look, somewhat 
like a brother-poet of Lope de Vega, who was an officer of the 
Inquisition, and came in the Spanish Armada, to assist in thumb- 
screwing us. There is intention, however, of some kind, in the 
sharp temples and thinking eyes. 

4. The Two Sons of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. VANDYKE 
—This is a very interesting picture. The likenesses are evidently as 
strong as if the originals were before us. The boy with the darker 
hair and more regular features is the younger son, Lord Francis 
Villiers, who was killed at an early age in the civil wars, and who 
is said to have been ‘ stiil more beautiful’ than his brother. The 
other is George, the second Duke of Buckingham, or, as he may 
be called, Charles the Second’s Duke of Buckingham, famous for 
his wit and profligacy. Who would suppose that he could have 


been this innocent-looking little boy, with a face of truth and na. 
tural goodness ? There is no very great ‘ beauty,’ surely, in either 
of the faces. Lord Francis would be thought the handsomer by 
common eyes ; his features are more regular ; but the Duke far 
surpasses him in delicacy and grace of expression. It seems as if a 
masterly teacher could have made everything that was good out of 
a boy with that countenance. The look is quite amiable, and 
shews a genuine capacity for reflection. Yet rank, and wealth, and 
want of guidance, made of this fine malleable little human crea- 
ture, a prodigy of trick and debauchery. To be sure, the same 
thing that makes the face so amiable, puts a weakness, or, to use a 
fitter term, a docility into it, which might subject the character of 
its possessor to the most contradictory chances. We hardly know, 
for a moment, whether it is most painful or consolatory to look at it, 
and to fancy the contrast between the innocent boy and the profli- 
gate grown man: yet the consolation prevails, and prevails 
greatly: for nothing is more hopeful than to see the natural vood- 
ness of humanity, and to consider that when it turns to ill, 
the chances only have been against it. The exhibition “would be 
worth anybody’s going to see, if only for this picture. How natural 
and unaffected has Vandyke made both the figures, and yet how we 
seem to recognize in the little Duke the gentility of bearing for 
which he was afterwards so celebrated. It was of him, that some- 
body said you could not see him pass through an anti-room, but 
your eyes were fascinated to follow him, his carriage was so ex- 
tremely graceful. The Duke’s portraits, at a maturer age, have a 
more contracted look than the boy’s. The world and misgiving 
had made their expression retreat inwards. Yet his face always 
appears to have been agreeable; and the delicate chin, with the 
dimple in it, is the same in both. How wonderfully true and unaf- 
fected the fair is in this portrait! We must not conclude our 
notice of it without seizing the opportunity of quoting Dryden’s 
| famous character of the Duke. It beats all to pieces the more 
elaborate effort of Pope.* How strange to look at the gentle child 
before us, and think of the man whose picture is drawn in the 
following lines :— 








* A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong ; 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long. 
But in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madinan! who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes: 
So over violent, or over civil, 
That every man with him was God or Devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art : 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late ; 
He had his jest, and they had his estate.’ ZS - 


* Pope, speaking of the scene of Buckingham’s death-bed, says— 
* In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 
The floor of plaster, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with straw,’ &c. 
| The room was no such room, nor the house an inn. 
belonving to one of the Duke’s tenants. One hates this kind of fiction in a 


moral portraiture. It becomes no longer fiction, but lying, and betrays the 
cause it pretends to advucate. 2. 


It was a cottage 


SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDENS. 


Mr Cross, rendered emulous by the Zoological Society, is about 
to remove his Menagerie from the King’s Mews, to the wilds of 
Walworth. We have been to see his preparations. He has taken 
possession of a large piece of ground, formerly belonging to the 
Manor-house, and consequently to a churchman, This is a voucher 
for its goodness. Indeed, the informal arrangement, and the ma- 
turity of the trees, make the grounds in themselves a delightful 
spot, and infinitely superior, in a picturesque point of view, to any 
place that was likely to have been purposely made. There is, for 
instance, thanks to the tithes, a large sheet of water, with an island 
in it (we do not mean a round pond, with a piece of grass-grown 
mud peeping out of it) beautifully shaded with weeping willows, 
and other umbrageosities. This is to be peopled with the water- 
birds; in token whereof we saw a teal or two ; a few pelicans, one 
of them swimming about dilating his pouch; a couple of black 
swans; and a bird that puzzled our imperfect sight extremely, 
but which, emerging from between some bushes that partly con- 
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cealed it, we found to be a common hen. There is a large build- | 
ing erecting for the reception of the carnivorous animals, which 

is to be constructed so as to shelter them both from sun and 

rain. Another, not far from this, is for the domestic animals, | 
and is to have in front of each cage a piece of ground, where, | 
in summer-time, the animals may be seen more at large: | 
Other buildings, such as are called rural, are to be scattered | 
about the place, for rest af™shade. A few only of the animals 

were arrived when we visited the place. There was a drome- | 
dary, and its heir apparent, standing upon the moist grass; an 
unfitness of things, which we hope is but temporary. Separated | 
from these by a hurdle or so, were a few pacas, and some zebus, a_ 
most elegant little version of the cow-kind. In a small pond, near | 
the Lodge, is a seal, a most mild and intelligent-looking beast. | 
Every time we see a seal, we think of Hector M‘Intyre’s defeat, 
and his feeling deprecation of having that ‘ cursed phoca’ chucked 
in his face at every turn. 

Mr Cross calculates much upon the local pride of the Surrey | 
people, in supporting an institution that intends rivalling that of 
the neighbouring county. He has the advantage in all respects of | 
maturity ; we hope he will not be behind it in the more scientific | 
part of the matter. We intend, when the arrangements shall have | 
been completed, to pay the gardens another visit. It is expected | 


that they will be opened to the public in about a week or a fort- | 
night from this time. | 














—————— 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. | 


ExceLLent JupGment.—In Dr Tuckney’s elections at St John’s 
College, when the President (it was in the time of the Puritans) would call | 
upou him to have regard to the godly, the master answered, that no one 
should have a greater regard to the godly than himself, but he was deter- 
mined to choose none but scholars. ‘ They may deceive me,’ said he, ‘ in | 
their godliness : they cannot in their scholarship.’ 


| 
— Dryden tells us, in the dedication to the ‘ Spanish Fryar,’ | 
that * when he was a boy, he thought inimitable Spenser a mean poet, in 
comparison of Sylvester’s ‘* Dubartas ,’” and was wrapt into an ecstacy 
when he read these lines :’"— 
* Now when the winter’s keener breath began 
To crystallize the Baltic Ocean ; 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods 
Aud peri-wig with snow the bald-pate woods.’ 


— Dr Boileau, brother of the poet, partook of the latter's wit. | 
He is well known by a number of works in a peculiar style, some of which 
were not remarkable for decency ; but these he wrote in Latin, ¢ lest the 
Bishops.’ he said, ‘ should condemn them’ He was not more a friend to 
the Jesuits than his brother ; and he described them as ‘ men who length- 
ened the Creed, and shortened the Commandments.” As Dean of the Chap- 
ter of Sens, he was appointed to harangue the celebrated Prince of Condé, | 
when he passed through the city. This great commander took particular | 
pleasure, on these occasions, in disconcerting his panegyrists; but the | 
doctor, perceiving his intention, counterfeited great confusion, and addressed | 
him in the following manner:—‘ Your Highness will not be surprised, I 
trust, at seeing me tremble in your presence at the head of a company of | 
peaceful priests; I should tremble still more if it was at the head of thirty | 
thousand soldiers.’ | 


ANTICIPATION OF Evit.—When we are in want of real infirmi- 
tes, knowledge supplies us from its store. That colour, that complexion, 
portend some defluxion or catarrh—this hot season threatens us with a fever 
—that crossing of the line of life in the palm of your left hand warns you 
of some remarkable indisposition approaching—in short, it makes a direct 
attack upon life itself. That sprightliness and juvenile vigour cannot last 
long—there must be some blood taken away, and you must be brought 
low, lest such a florid state of health turn to your prejudice. Compare the 
life of a man, who is a slave to such imaginations, to that of the labouring 
man, who is governed by his natural appetites, measuring things only as 
they appear to him at the present, without knowledge and without prognos- 
tication—who feels no pain or sickness but when he is really tormented or 
diseased ; whereas the other has often the stone in his mind before he has it 
in his kidneys. As if it were not time enough to suffer the evil when it 
comes, he anticipates it in fancy, and runs to meet it.— Montaigne. 


A Preasant Scuoiar.—The character of Dr Taylor the philo- | 
logist was remarkably amiable. He was at once very studious and very | 
social. An intimate of his has related, that if you called on him in college | 
after dinner, you were sure to find him sitting at an old oval walnut table, | 
covered with books,—yet when you began to make apologies for disturbing 
a persou so well employed, he immediately told you to advance, and called 
out, ‘ John, John, bring pipes and glasses ;’ and instantly appeared as 
cheerful and goodhumoured as if he had not been at all engaged or inter- 
rupted. Suppose you had staid as long as you would, and been entertained | 
by him most agreeably. you took your leave and got half-way down stairs, 
but recollecting something that you had to say to him, you go in again ; the 
bottles and glasses were gone, the books had expanded themselves so as to 
re-occupy the whole table, and he was just as much buried in them as when 
you first came in. He loved a game at cards, and we are told that he played 
well. He was also an excellent relator of a story, of which he had a large 
and entertaining collection ; but like most story tellers, was somewhat too 
aptto repeat them. His friend, the facetious and goodhumoured Heury 
Hubbard of Emanuel, with whom he greatly assuciated, would sometimes, 
in the evenings which they nsed to pass alone together, use the freedom of 
Jocosely remonstrating with him on the subject, and when the doctor began 
one of his anecdotes, would cry out, * Ah, dear doctor, pray don’t let us 
have that story any more, I have heard it so often ;? to which Taylor often 
humouronsly replied, ‘Come Harry, let me tell it this once more,’ and 
would then go on with his narration, 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

HaYMARKET.—The Romp—The Young Quaker—Animal Magnetism—The Hap- 
piest Day of My Life. 

ENGLIsh Opgra.—tThe Evil Eye—The Sorceress—Arrangement. 





Ene.ish Opera—ADELPHI. 
As there was nothing at the theatres last night, we say a few more 
words respecting the Evil Eye. 

Why do not the performers in this piece get some information 
respecting the right mode of pronouncing foreign words? Several 
of the Turkish names, both of places and people, were outrageously 
misrepresented. There is a very general carelessness upon this 
point among English performers; and it is by no means to their 
credit. If audiences are to be interested in what actors do, it is 


surely worth the actor’s while to do it properly, and to know what 


they undertake to tell us. A little enquiry among travellers or 


authors, probably the consultation of a book from the next circu- 
lating library, would put them in possession of all they want. The 
niceties of French pronunciation may be excused them, because 
they are almost unattainable by those who have not been taught 
them early; but they contrive to mispronounce the commonest 
French names, beyond any reasonable excuse: their Italian is noto- 
riously bad; and their Orientalisms are most Western. Perhaps 
they do not think themselves bound to know how to pronounce the 
name of a city or-a woman so far off as the Levant; yet if they 
lived at Constantinople, and there were a company of Greek actors 
there, who undertook to perform plays with English words, they 
would think it hard, in a city where English information was to be 
had, to hear the Greek actors talk of Lady Fanny, my Lord 
Ogléby, or a roast leg of mutton. This is the sort of thing they do 
in the Evil Eye. 


The dresses are very handsome in this piece. We hardly like 


| the skull-cap of the men ; but the flowing locks and thick garments 


of the women are to be admired,—those of Harriet Cawse, for 
instance. The female dress of modern Europe is good in its way,— 


| —the freaks of fashion apart : it is simple and shapely, and makes 


us acquainted with a number of elegant figures. Yet there is a 
flimsiness in it, compared with the Eastern,—a want of richness 
and of the picturesque; and it fails in what it most intends to do; 
that is to say, it does not render the figure so piquant, as a dress 
that conceals it more. Enough is not left to the imagination. As 
somebody said, ‘A modern woman can be but undressed.’ In 
these flimsy coverings fitting to the body, a woman has but another 
skin or two over her; in the weightier and richer dress she is en- 
The eve 
circuits it, as a lover does his mistress’s house; and the Venus is 


closed,—shut in,—hung round about as with a pavilion. 


inside, for his imagination. We have a regard, on this account, even 
for the hoop-petticoat. Monstrous it might be, yet it did not affect 
thes bright_idea’ within, at least, it does not do so to us, when we 
think of it. 


tinct ; at present they are confounded. We like the massy drape- 


The woman and the dress in that instance were dis- 


ries, the colours, the rich heavy stuffs, the large sleeves, the damasks, 
velvets, and brocades, the rustlings and draperied wealth, the 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious woman : 

or if we are not to have this, give us the gypsey hats and honest 
thick petticoats of the country girls, and let them have black stock - 
ings if you like, or almost any pL oe but white. England is one 
of the chilliest of all countries; yet we are fond of dressing our 
women like snow-drops, and force them to have recourse to mean 
shawls, or a bit of a fur snake over their shoulders, in which they 
come shivering down to dinner, and would blow the tips of their 
fingers, if it were not vulgar. eS 
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HAYMARKET. 


The three first appearances last night in O’Keerre’s farce of the 
Young Quaker,—Miss Tayuor, as Dinah Primrose ; Miss Sipney, 
as Araminta ; and Has ey, as Clod,—do not call for any particular 
remark. Miss Taytor looked well in her Quaker dress, and 
played, as she always does, so as to convince us she could do better. 
Young Sadboy is a character which suits Vintne well, and J. 
Coorer, as his father, questions and reproves him with the naiveté 
and dry humour of a genuine Quaker. Animal Magnetism followed 
and kept the house in a roar of laughter. FArren, Vininc, and 
Har.ey, are excellent in this piece ; nor seems it fair to pass with- 
out favourable notice the other performers,—Mrs Humpy, Mrs T. 
Hut, and J. Cooper. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ortanpo has obliged us. We did ourselves the pleasure of writing an 
answer to a letter we received not long ago from the same hand; but could 
not find his address, 

“ T. & H.” are unquestionably the Beaumont and Fletcher of the Two- 
penny Post: only Beaumort’s judgment, in this instance, has allowed 
itself to be swallowed up in Fletcher's vivacity. 

Other communications have been received, and will be noticed on 


Monday. 








MEDICINE FOR THE MIND. 
On the Ist of August was published, No. Il. price 5s. of 
The Useful Family Library, 
Consisting of “ LORD BOLINGBROKE’S PATRIOT KING,” and his celebrated 
« Essay on the SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM,” incorporated with such Observations 
as may render his Lordship’s principles and precepts subservient to practical use at 
this momentous crisis of REFOR ; and a short disquisition on the “ English Con- 
stitution,” by a Reformed Whig. With a highly-finished Likeness of his present 
MAJESTY.—The best Likene s that has appeared. 
The Portrait of his Majesty may be had separate, at One Shilling each ; or an 

Edition, on common paper, without the Portrait, at Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

OHN BROOKS, 421 Oxford street. 


‘ DRAMATIC W/ORES : 
Published by C. CHAP PLE, tie King’s Appointed Bookseller, Royal Library, Pall- 
mall; and to be had ef all Booksellers, in Town and Country, 

The PLEDGE; or Castilian Honour: a Drama in Five Acts. With an Illumi- 
native Preface. By JAMES KENNEY, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The TOUCHSIONE; or the World As It Goes; a Comedy in Four Acts. By 
JAMES KENNEY, . As performed at Drury Lane Theatre. 8vo. 3s. 

A HOUSE OUT AT WINDOWS; a Musical Farce in Two Acts. By the Same. 


As potent at Drury Lane Theatre. 8vo. 2s. 
e SONGS in ‘ A House out at Windows ;’ as sung by Mr Dowton, Mr Harley, 

Mr T. Cooke, and the other Performers in the Farce. 8vo. Is. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
In a few Days will be Published, Second Edition, much Improved, 

Le Traducteur; or, Historical, Dramatic, and Miscella- 
neous Selections 

From the best French Writers, on a plan calculated to render reading and transla- 

tion peculiarly serviceable in acquiring the Speaking and Writing of the French 

Lan } accompanied by a concise Table of Verbs, a Selection of Idioms, and 

Ex atory Notes. By P. F. MERKLET, Teacher of the French Language at the 

University of London. 

In this Edition, the Author has made every improvement in the selection of 
pieces, as well as the Explanatory Notes, (both of which have been considerably 
increased), which constant practice in teaching could suggest. 

Printed for EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Exchange, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, with full allowance to Schools, 


Synopsis of the French Language, 
12mo. price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR, divided into Four Parts, the Pronunciation, the Acci- 
dence, the Syntax, and the Appendix. Each of which are sold separate, or in One 
thick Volume, 12mo. 10s. boards. 


VENETIAN LEATHER. 
The best Article ever invented for Shooting Jackets, Waistcoats, and Trousers, 
warranted Water-proof and to resist Thorns. 
An Assortment kept ready, made also of Velveteen, and Gambroon, ditto. 














Su e Black or Blue Dress Coats, made to measure in the 

style of Fashion - - - - - - £215 0 
Best ditto - - - - - - oes 
Double Mill’d Cassimere Trowsers - - - «- Ses 
Footman’s Suits of Livery - . - - 440 
Groom’s ditto - - - - - 48 0 
Coachman’s ditto - ° - - - 42 0 

At GRAVES’, Cheap and Fashionable Tailor, 313 High Holborn, 3 doors East of 


Chancery Lane. 
No Connexion with any other House. 














Shakspeariana.—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
SELERITY. 
Oberon. A mortal, good fairy, deserves my protection, 
Encircle the world, and perpetuate his name. 
Fairy. Already ’tis done! for the man of ‘ reflection’ 
1 compass'd the earth ‘in an hour,’ and his fame 
Is everywhere spread, with the attributes grand 
Of WARREN’S ‘jet blacking,’ ot 30 the Strand. 


This Easy-shining and Bnlhant BLACKING, prepared by 
ROBERT WARREN, 30 Strand, London ; 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE KINGDOM. 
QUID, in Bottles, and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, at 64.—12d.—and 18d. each. 


*,° Be particular to enguire for WARKEN’S, 30 Strand. 
All others are counterfeit. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET 
The Farce of 


YOUTH, LOVE, AND FOLLY. 

Arinette, Mrs Humby. Clotilda, Mrs Ashton. Bona, Mrs T. Hill. 
Baron de Briancourt, Mr Gattie. Louis de Linval, Mr B. Taylor. 
Antoine, Mr Webster. Florimond, Mr Vining. Dennis, Mr V. Webster. 

La Fleur, Mr Coates. 


After which (never acted) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 


MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor. Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farreu. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with the Opera of 


ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 

Diana Vernon, Miss Wells. Helen Macgregor, Mrs W. Clifford. 
Mattie, Mrs T. Hill. Hostess, Mrs Coveney. Martha, Miss Barnett. 
Kattie, Miss Land. Jean Mac Alpine, Mrs W. Johnson. 

Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr Mulleney. Owen, Mr Gattie. 

Francis Osbaldistone, Mr B. Taylor. Rashleigh Osbaldistone, Mr Brindal. 
Captain Thornton, Mr Coveney. Allan, Mr Lodge. 

Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, Mr Cooper. 

Major Galbraith, Mr Huckel. Balie Nicol Jarvie, Mr W. Farren. 
Sanders Wylie, Mr W. Johnson. Andrew, Mr J. Cooper. 

Dougal, Mr Webster. Stanchells, Mr Bishop. Serjeant, Mr V. Webster. 
Host, Mr Field. Robert, Master Moore. Hamish, Master Reed. 

Mac Steward, Mr Newcombe. Jobson, Mr Coates. Willie, Mr Moore, 





On Monday, The Foundling of the Forest ; The Critic ; and other Entertainments. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


(Third time) A New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


After which, the Comic Operetta, called 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON?’ 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Mrs Keeley. 
Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 

Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggins, Mr Salter. 


To conclude with an Original Drama, called 


THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr 0. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 





On Monday, The Evil Eye ; The Sorceress ; and Old and Young. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
(Third time) an entirely New Operatic Vaudeville, entitled 


THE SAVOYARDE. 
Marchioness de Hautenbas, Madame Simon. 
Annette, Miss Mattley. Mariette, Miss Somerville. 
Henri, Mr C. Hill. Captain Galliard, Mr Honner. Josét, Mr Edwin. 
Paul, Mr Gough. Bongout, Mr Young. 
Charles, Mr Maitland. Chiffonier, Mr Rogers. Picard, Mr Lee. 
Pierre, Mr Webb. Jean, Mr Tully. 


After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor- 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


Fanchon, Miss Fanny Ayten- 


To which will be added, the Interlude, called 


IS HE JEALOUS? 


Harriet, Miss Vincent, who will sing, ‘ Listen, dear Fanny.’ Rose, Mme. Simon 
Mrs Belmour, Miss Scott. Mr Belmour, Mr Osbaldiston. 


To conclude with the Drama of 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
Ulrica, Miss Scott. Eudiga, Miss Fanny Ayton. 
Charles the Twelfth, Mr Elton. Gen. Duckert, Mr Lee. Col. Reichel, Mr Almar. 
Gustavus de Mervelt, Mr C. Hill. Major Vanberg, Mr D. Pitt. 
Adam Brock, Mr Williams. Triptolomeus Muddlewerk, Mr Vale. 
Darmeldt, Mr Maitland. De Rennie, Mr Webb. 





On Monday, The Pedlar’s Acre ; Old and Young; and Fatal Attachment. 


AsrLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Cospurc Tuearre. — Wreckers of the Craig Foot— 
Bear Hunters. 


Sapcter’s We tts. — Forest Hut—Fairy Call—Botany 
Bay. 





e, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
); sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHaprgsL; WiLson, Royal Exchange; 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Fie.p, Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxfordstreet; KENN&TH, Corner of Bow street ; TuRNoUR, Theatrical 


r of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
» DVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Bryd; 
and by Messrs C. a 


Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; ‘'omiinsoNn, Library, Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street; T. TiERNAY, 74 Drury Lane, 


es street ; by Mr G. Reyne, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery lane ; 
W.Reyrne ct, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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